CHAPTER   IX

THE BALKANS TO-DAY

AIR lines all over Europe treat their passengers like
sheep.   (But not in the United States, where the
stewardesses are so chid)   One is herded here and
there and given far less initiative than a bell-wether.   One
is weighed.   One's baggage is weighed.   So far, so good,
but then one is deprived of one's ticket, one's passport,
one's baggage  (and generally of one's camera, which
travels to its destination in a sealed bag), and left meta-
phorically in the air, but actually kicking one's heels in
a waiting-room, feeling naked and neglected.

One is irritated, I think legitimately. I can understand
the camera being suspect in these anxious days; but for
the baggage I should like a receipt, (It contains an
ancient tail-coat, in case a pontiff or a prince commands
me to his court.) My ticket I paid for in hardly won
sterling; and as to the passport, it used to be a precious
document until closed economic systems made it a
scribbling-block for cashiers of registered marks, tourist
lire, dinars, leks, leis, pengoes, and all the other coinages
of a distracted Christendom.

Flying has made it possible to be in Amsterdam in
the morning and in Athens in the evening, or to breakfast
in Rome (as we are doing) and lunch in Tirana; but every
advantage that the individual gains in speed is at the
price of liberty. A tramp is free to choose his times and
roads, but camel caravans, trains, cars, aeroplanes, entail
progressive complications and submissions. The quicker
we go, the less we are our own masters: a chastening
thought!
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